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Debate: Does music 
harm good morals? 
See editorials, page 8. 


Adviser's note: Listen Up is a special publication all 
about music--that universal language that touches 
human lives in different ways to different degrees. Spe- 
cifically, our goal is to see how music is affecting lives 
at Northrop High School. How some Bruins view and 
define music appear on this page. 


“We can look away from pictures, but 


we can’t listen away from sounds.” 
--from music definitions, amazon.com 


*““Some noise 
that makes me 
dance.” 
-sophomore 
Stephanie Ryan 


“Melodious sounds 
or notes coming 
from a human 
voice or a musical 
instrument.” 

-foods and 
French teacher Lily 
Mikol 


“Music is stuff that 
makes you smile 
and feel good.” 

-freshman Billy 
Waters 


“Something with a 
good sound, beat, 
and rhythm. 
Something that’s 
catchy.” 
junior John 
Parker 


“Something that 
heals the soul.” 
-senior Pete 


Cameron 


Ashley Mcintyre 
Dave Mann 
Alicia Tran 

Jo Minnich 


In 1963, aband of four 
long-haired guys from 
Liverpool, England came to the 
United States for the first time. 
Those four: John Lennon, Paul 
McCartney, Ringo Starr, and 
George Harrison, made up the 


Beatles. These four changed 
the music forever. 

Never before had a 
music group, especially a rock 
‘n roll band, influenced so 
much of society. People would 
dress like them. Girls went 
crazy for them. Forty-eight 
years later, the effects of this 
band on the world is still evi- 
dent. They recently had a 
No.1 album with /, a collec- 
tion of their 27 No.1 hit songs. 

To Northrop Bruins, 
whether freshman or faculty, 
the Beatles clearly were voted 
as most influential band of the 
past 50 years. Following is a 
breakdown of each school 
group’s preferences: 


“Music makes the people 
come together.” 
“Madonna, from “Music” 


bands were the Rolling 
Stones, Led Zeppelin, and 
the Who,” said Aumiller. 


Juniors 


“The Beatles 
epitomized the rebellious- 
ness and anti-conformity 
that symbolized the ‘60s,” 
said junior Laura Combs. 

In the junior class, 


the Beatles were also 
voted the most influential 
artists. There were other 
opinions however. 

Amanda Swisher said 
that Madonna was the most in- 
fluential artist, because of her 
fearlessness and ability to 
shock the media. 

Dave Orta thinks gui- 
tar legend Jimi Hendrix was the 
most influential artist, as a 
leader of the hippi movement 
and not being held down by any 
color lines. 


Sophomores 
In addition to the 


Beatles, sophomores voted for 
artists such as Aerosmith, Ma- 


major influence from their 
power ballads like ‘Dream On’ 
to upbeat, almost hip-hop 
songs like ‘Walk This Way,”” 
said sophomore Jill Ohneck. 
Not junior Richard 
Girard’s way of thinking. 
“John Lennon has 
been a major influence, from 
his days with the Beatles to his 
days on his own,” he said. 


Freshmen 


Freshmen chose the 
Beatles, too, for many differ- 
ent reasons. 


Seniors donna, and John Lennon (as a “They are great be- 
solo artist). cause people, young and old, 
“Everyone has been in- “Aerosmith has beena can listen to them. I can listen 
fluenced by the Beatles to their songs with my 
in some way. They Hf . ° friends or my parents,” 
started a political te (mu-zik) to said freshman 
revolution and Organized tones in Stephanie 
ees the way we sequences in Fenstermaker. 
think,” said senior 4 z K “The Beatles 
Katie Fitch. combinations which make practically invented 
. Seas up a continuous composi- | pop,” added freshman 
umiller begs to differ. : : A . Colin Aumiller. 
He voted for ‘503 | on, involving pitch, har- Ginesange 
blues musician Muddy mony, and rhythm. a such as Madonna and 
Waters. 
“He inspired —Webster’s Dictionary Plus retirees a Pe 
lots of people to start Thesaurus, paperback edition ee 


bands. Some of those 


Bruins favor the Beatles as most influential artists 
Survey of students and faculty seeks top artist pick during the past 50 years 


Faculty 


Northrop’s faculty 
tended to chose older music 
artists who paved the way for 
top, new musicians. 

Spanish teacher Frank 
Ebetino said, “The Beatles. 
They incorporated a whole dif- 
ferent approach to music.” 

Although most fa- 
vored the Beatles, social stud- 
ies teacher Neil Day cast his 
vote for a pioneer in the Ameri- 
can Motown era of the “60s. 

“Barry Gordy. All the 
major artists, Elvis and the 
Beatles, copied his type of 
music. The Motown sound.” 

The most influential 
music artists may change from 
person to person. But overall, 
the Beatles seem to have ruled 
the past 50 years. They were 
popular then; they are popular 
now. 


“Music is something 
that people can relate 
tOfs 

-sophomore. 
Sha’dricka Burnett 
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Billboard magazine’s 
top artists of May 


Michelle Loshe 


Billboard magazine 
has always been a guide to 
popular modern music. Ac- 
cording to Billboard, the 
chart-toppers as of the first 
week in May, in four particular 
areas, are: Janet Jackson, pop/ 
rock; Case, R&B; City High, 
rap; Staind, modern rock. 


Janet Jackson, pop/rock 


Imagine the time is the 
“70s. What it would be like to 
live with the top music group 
in the world, and have been 
their little sister? Janet Jack- 
son never had to wonder- she 


actually lived it. 


She was the Jackson 
Five’s little sister. Although her 
brothers were in the music busi- 
ness, she was known more for 
her acting. She first became 
Penny on the sitcom Good 
Times. She also had roles in 
Diff'rent Strokes and Fame. 
In 1982, she debuted her first 
album at the age of 16, but her 
third album, Control, is what 
made her more influential in the 
music industry. 

Her most recent hit, 
“All For You,” released by Vir- 
gin Records, has recently 
topped the pop/rock charts. 


Staind, modern 


rently “It’s Been A While,” is 
still on the charts. 


City High, rap 


City High members in- 
clude Ryan Toby, Claudette 
Ortiz and Robby Pardlo. They 
make up one of the hottest 
groups going on now in the rap 
world. This trio is from 
Willingboro, New Jersey. 

The members have 
known each other since high 
school. City High’s lyrics aren’t 
afraid of the truth. Truth at all 
costs is the group’s mission. 


various groups including 
Destiny’s Child and Mystikal. 


Case, R& B/hip-hop 


In the R&B/hip-hop 
category, Case was at the No. 
spot at the start of May. His 
top song “Missing You” offhis 
Open Letter CD is released by 
Def Soul Records. 

“His song just flows 
really well. I think that’s why 


everybody likes it,” 


said sophomore 
rock “She (Janet Jackson) is MegaDeVille. 
Case lives in 
Staind One of the most well de- 


started in 1995 in 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. They 
played for a year 
and a half in the 
New England states 
until 1997. They got 
their first big break when Limp 
Bizkit front man, Fred Durst, 
asked Staind to go on tour with 
them as an opening band. 
Their most recent 
song, “It’s Been Awhile,” has 
become popular among many 
listeners. The lyrics and 
rhythms portray in realist view 
of life. Earlier this year, an 
independant collaboration put 
together by lead singer Aaron 
Lewis and Limp Bizket’s Durst, 
called “Outside,” was on the 
charts for many weeks. Cur- 


served female music art- 
ists out there.” 
--freshman Crystal Kintz 


Teen issues area’ rge focus. 
Their hit song, “What 
Would You Do?” topped the 
charts this month. It is a song 
featured on their self-titled de- 
but album. Recent success in- 
sures they have a promising 
future ahead of them. That’s 
what makes them one of the 
hottest groups right now. 
“City High is the new 
voice of the young urban gen- 
eration,” said fellow rap singer 
Wyclef Jean. This summer, 
City High plans to open for 


New York City. In the 
beginning of his ca- 
reer, he spent several 
years recording 
demos, but never cut- 
ting any big albums. In 
1996, he came out 
with his debut CD. 
Since then, he recorded Hap- 
pily Ever After in 1999. He 
remains a force in the industry, 
as do the others topping May 
Billboard charts. 


How does music impact your life? 


Darrell Caldwell 
Rachelle Reichert 


It’s true that people 
listen to different music de- 
pending upon their moods. 

Music is important in 
everyday life for many reasons. 
For some people, it makes life 
a lot easier. For others, it helps 
relieve stress. How does mu- 
sic affect you? 


“]T think it’s 
good for 
people. It gets 
their stress out 
and makes 
people feel 
good about 
themselves.” 
-senior 
Pete Cameron 


“It gives you moods to live by.” 
-freshman Cassie Amans 


“Tt can help you 
relax and be less 
stressed.” 


“Some relaxes you. Some hypes you up...” 
-junior John Parker 7 


-science teacher 


Stephen Flohr 


“It affects the mood 
we’re in.” 

-junior Nicole 
Snouffer 


“Music allows you to 
escape the everyday 
reality. Much like a 
movie or television.” 
-junior Matt 
Ripley 


“When a good 
song comes on, 
it brightens up 
my day.” 
-junior 
Elizabeth King 


“Music defines all of our feelings. Sometimes music is the only 
thing we can relate to.” 
-sophomore Megan Lents 
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Today’s students; tomorrow’s rock stars 


Alicia Tran 


Some sing, others 
dance, some write, and some 
are talented enough to do all 
three. 

Music is a universal 
language: acommon ground 
where people can express their 
thoughts, emotions and con- 
cerns. 

The world of music 
has never consisted of just the 
people seen on television. Mu- 
sic expands from the dilapi- 
dated street corners of Louisi- 
ana where the old-world jazz 
and blues ring out. It spans to 
the far corners of Europe 
where bagpipes drone and 
hum a sweet song. 

Music is a hard indus- 
try to break into anywhere you 


“you only get 
one chance. 
There’s not a day 
in my life since I 
was 11 that I 
didn’t think 
about rap.” 


--freshman Micah 
“Mayalific” Wade, member of 
the rap group Ruff Image 


——— eee ee 
are. 

At Northrop, bands 
like Ruff Image, Third Mind, 
Lowlife Brigade and Stale Cir- 
cuit are trying to get their break 
in the music business. 

Ruff Image (R-I) has 
been officially a group since 


uedy e1diy Aq 030 


1998. Consisting of five tal- 
ented rappers (freshman Micah 
Wade, sophomore Rasheed 
Hall, and two others), R-I as 
they are often called has been 
blazing the commons, the side- 
walks and the Northrop stage 
with their spontaneous lyrics 
about everyday life. In fact, R- 
[has been out trying to get a 
deal for quite some time. 

“We have been called 
back many times, but you only 
get one chance. There’s not a 
day in my life since I was 11 
that I didn’t think about rap,” 
said freshman Micah 
“Mayalific” Wade. 

To the band, Wade 
brings the story, the purpose, 
and provides the inspiration. 

“Our reason for being 
here is to let people know 
what’s up,” said Wade. 

R-I’s accomplish- 
ments include once opening for 
aband at the Allen County War 
Memorial Coliseum. The group 
also has cut a debut CD. 

At Northrop, the rock 
band Third Mind has been 
growing in popularity ever 
since they started in late March. 
The band consists of sopho- 
mores Dan Mowan on guitar, 
sophomore Mike Madden on 
bass, and freshman Carl Bleke 
on drums. 

Third Mind has played 
shows already at WayneStock 
at the coliseum, and a show at 
the North Side Park pavilion 
on weekends this month. They 
have even attracted the atten- 
tion of Extreme 102.3 disc 


3 jockey, Matt Jericho. 


Bass guitar jammin’: 
Sophomore Mike Madden 
plays for his band, Third 
Mind, at North Side 
pavilion. 


photo by Alicia Tran 


Northrop rock bands shine: Junior Peter Smith sings 
lead and plays guitar for Lowlife Brigade at Northside 


Park pavilion this month. 


Bleke said, “After the 
show at North Side, Jericho 
talked to us and said as soon 
as we record to send it in to 
the station.” 

The Third Mind trio 
have been spending lots of time 
practicing and writing their own 
songs, and working on covers 
from bands like Red Hot Chilli 
Peppers and the Dave 
Mathews Band. 

These bands, how- 
ever, are not the only ones who 
deserve credit. There are many 
students at Northrop trying to 
get their break into the music 
business. 

Lowlife Brigade also 
took center stage at Northside 
Park pavilion this month. This 
group consists of senior lead 
singer Tony Biard, junior elec- 
tric guitarist Peter Smith, and 


junior drummer Ryan Boyd. 
Sophomore electric 
guitarist Andi Morel is making 
his mark with the band Stale 
Circuit, which has been together 
approximately one year. 


“After the show 
at North Side, 
(Matt) Jericho 
(of Extreme 
102.3) talked 
to us and said 
as soon as we 
record to send it 
in to the sta- 


tion.” 

-freshman 
Carl Bleke, member 
of rock band Third 
Mind 


“It makes (life) 

less boring.” 
-freshman 

Ryan Spahr 


“When I hear a good 
song, I drive like a 
psycho.” 

-senior Rachel 
Recker 


“By listening to music it 
gets me to think about 


stuff.” 


-sophomore Jordan Gotchel 


“It keeps me from getting bored. It entertains me.” 
-freshman Matt August 


“It makes us happy.” 


-sophomore Maria Toskos 


“It gives you a way to express who you are.” 
-junior Brian Springer 


“lt 
opens 
the 


heart.” 


-health 
teacher 
Janet 

Richter 


od iy 
soothes 
the 
soul.” 


-freshman 
Dan Haisley 


“It gets me 
to and 
from 
school. 
~junior 
Adam Blye 
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Teens, adults don’t always see eye to eye on music 


Jessica Clements 
Amber Happel 


“T like the beat, this 
beat is tight, and wow, the 
chick (or dude) that sings 
this song is hot,” said 
Northrop history teacher 
Bnan Hill, on what he believed 
teenagers think of when they 
listen to popular music. 

Hill believed that most 
teenagers don’t care what the 
song is about anymore, as 
long as the beat is good or the 
artist is cute. Is this accurate? 

Senior Bruce Smith 
said there’s too much rap in 
today’s music. 

“When I see music 
videos on MTV, I don’t like 
to see just N’Sync or rap.” 

Junior Lindsey 
Huguenard agreed with Smith. 

“When adults listen to 
teen music, they are probably 
thinking, ‘What is that?’ They 
can’t understand the words 
and they wonder what’s go- 
ing on.” This could possibly 


be why adults often don’t like 
popular teen music. 

Huguenard said that her 
parents, “Approve of some mu- 
sic, but not a lot ofit—no Limp 


“They put 
bias on us 
because they 
think we’re 
that way with 
drugs and 


sex.” 


-Junior Lindsey 
Huguenard, on the views 
parents tend to have 
about teens’ music choices 


Bizkit or Outkast. They like the 
country.” 

One reason why 
Huguenard said she cared what 
adults thought of today’s music 
is because, “They put bias on 


us because they think we’re 
that way with the drugs and 
Saxu 

She believed that if 
teens listen to vulgar or dis- 
tasteful music, then those teens 
will have a bad reputation with 
adults. 

As for Hill, he said the 
teen music he hears today, es- 
pecially pop, sounds the same 
as the music he remembered 
during his childhood. Perhaps 
originality is more of problem. 

Junior Renee Moss 
said that when adults hear teen 
music they probably think, 
“Most kids shouldn’t listen to 
it.” She added that music should 
not have so much swearing in 
it. The artists can get their point 
across without cussing. 

Perhaps it’s the ste- 
reotype that affect adults’ and 
parents’ views. 

“The music is good— 
the stereotype is bad. Adults 
think it influences more than it 
does,” said senior Dan 
DeMars. 


Which decade had the best 


Dave Mann 


Some questions are 
unanswerable: Which came 
first, the chicken or the egg? 
Or, which decade produced 
the best music—the ‘60s, 
“70s, “80s, ‘90s, or any other 
decade? 

A cross-section of 
Northrop students were sur- 
veyed. Twenty-five said the 
“90s. Twenty said the ‘80s. 
The ‘60s and ‘70s getting re- 
ceived 10 votes each. Asa 
result, great music could be 
found in all these decades. 

In the 1960s, the mu- 
sic world was dominated by 
the infamous four guys from 
Liverpool, England, better 
known as the Beatles. In 
VH1’s 100 Greatest Songs 
of Rock ‘n Roll, which aired 
in December 1999, the 
Beatles had nine of those 
songs. 

The ‘60s also had hits 
from Motown groups, such as 


the Temptations, the Supremes, 
and Marvin Gaye. The Beach 


Boys also had many hits. Other 


British groups such as the Roll- 
ing Stones, the Animals, the 
Who, and Cream made up the 
rest of the British Invasion. The 


Great classic rock and 
teen idols led the ‘70s. Led 
Zeppelin, Aerosmith, Van 
Halen, Queen, and KISS were 
the favorite bands then. The 
Jackson 5 captured the hearts 
of fans everywhere. The pop 


Northrop students were 
surveyed as to which de- 
cade had the best music. 


hippie movement was taking 
place with acts like the Doors, 
Janis Joplin, and a black guitar 
player named Jimi Hendrix. 

Bob Dylan spoke out 
against political issues and wrote 
many hits. (He recently won an 
Oscar for Best Song in a Mo- 
tion Picture, for “Things Have 
Changed” from the movie Won- 
der Boys.) 


scene was dominated by acts 
like the Eagles, Elton John, and 
Stevie Wonder. Funk and 
disco also were popular. 

In the ‘80s, MTV 
changed music drastically. Rap 
also started in the ‘80s with art- 
ists like RUN-DMC, and LL 
Cool J. Heavy metal became 
popular. Some of the popular 
bands were Bon Jovi, Guns “n 


“The ‘90s has been the most 
musically diverse decade.” 


-freshman Jordan Blaugh 


He went on to say, 
“They don’t like it at all be- 
cause of the influences, but 
they don’t understand that ev- 
ery day we see worse things.” 

There can be several 
reasons why teenagers and 
adults have different opinions. 
One main reason can simply 
be growing up in different gen- 
erations. Times have changed 
since teens’ parents were 
teens themselves. Parents may 
not be able to fully relate to 
teen situations today. 

Teens may never un- 
derstand how it was growing 
up in the ‘60s and ‘70s, just 
like the adults may never un- 
derstand how it is to be a teen- 
ager in the new millennium. 

Although adults can- 
not live their children’s lives, 
and vice versa, there will al- 
ways be new music in which 
teens and adults, parents and 
children may approve or dis- 
approve. 


music In 


Roses and Metallica. Other 
“80s bands were still popular, 
like Aerosmith, AC/DC, Van 
Halen and Queen. 

Former Jackson 5 
lead singer Michael Jackson 
dominated the “80s pop scene. 
Madonna also became a 
household name. Rock icons 
like Bruce Springsteen, Sting, 

and Prince got a lot of fan 
support. Irish rockers U2 
also tore up the charts. 

The “90s arrived tak- 
ing pop to new heights. Janet 
Jackson, Madonna, Mariah 

Carey, and Celine Dion had 
many popular songs and vid- 
eos. The top bands were Nir- 
vana, Pearl Jam, Green Day, 
mashing Pumpkins, and Red 
Hot Chilli Peppers. Rap also 
became mainstream with the 
likes of Dr. Dre, Snoop Dogg, 
Puff Daddy and Notorious 
B.LG. 

Looking back, much 
of today’s music is what is 1s 
because of the musical efforts 


of the ‘60s and ‘70s. The. 


Briitish Invasion of the ‘60s 
and the ‘70s combining of 
rock, pop and soul gave way 
to musical experimentation 


“The ae 
music is 
good, the 
stereotype 
isbad. | 
The adults 
think it 
influences 
more than 
it does.” 


-senior 
~Dan DeMars 


history? 


that continues today. 

Overall, each decade 
has produced original and great 
music. Hopefully, the future will 
be as good as the past. 


“The 
‘60s had 
the best 
actual 
music. 
Artists 
did it all 
them- 
selves.” 


-fresh- 
man Mike 


Ripley 
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Advisory adversity: Do parental advisories mean anything? 


Amanda Ostoich 


For some, how sad 
that in the last 50 years, the 
music industry has progressed 
from Aretha Franklin’s “Re- 
spect” to “You’s a Ho” by the 
rap artist Ludicrous. This pro- 
gression has become the rea- 
son for the growing use of pa- 
rental advisories, warning of 
explicit content. With this, 
youth under 18 may not buy 
music with an advisory unless 
a parent is present. 

To those offended 
by such lyrics, it seems 
today’s fast-paced 
society has for- 
gotten about 
morals-- 
especially 
inmusic. 
When this 
problem first 
arose in the 1980’s, 
the Recording Industry 
Association of America 
(RIAA) came up with the pa- 
rental advisory system. This 
was made to alert parents on 
the music their children were 
buying. 

RIAA president Hi- 


lary Rosen, via RIAA’s 
website, said, “Steps will be 


taken to enhance the ability of 


parents and other consumers 
to use the parental advisory 
logo as a valuable tool for 
information about their 
music purchases.” 
A tiny 
sticker may 
not stop 
the fu- 
ture 


eration 
from lis- 
tening to any- 
thing potentially 
explicit. Even here in 
Ft. Wayne, many stores 


will sell a CD with a parental 
advisory sticker without flinch- 


ing. 


Young people often will 


resort to the Internet. Parental 
advisories are taboo in 
cyberspace, where teens are 
free to look up things far worse 


than a song with a couple of 


bad words. This can send mu- 
sic stores’ sales plunging. 
“Parental advisories 
don’t work because 
it doesn’t keep 
the kids away 
from it.” 
said 


Many 
stores have taken an- 
other alternative by say- 
ing that the advisories are 
not a huge deal. According to 
reports, in an average music 
store, a mere .5 percent of the 
store’s albums bear the paren- 
tal advisory stickers. 

Freshman Kavita 
Singh said, “My parents 
wouldn’t care if] bought an al- 
bum with, or without a paren- 
tal advisory sticker.” 

That seems to be a 
common sentiment among 
teenagers. 


“Parents have to use 
their better judgment. 
This is what they pay to 
see, that’s what they 
get.” Dave. Bal 


house manager of the Em- 
bassy Theater in Ft. Wayne 


ment on what they, as the future 
generation of America, listen to. 

It’s mostly a matter of 
choice and taste in music as to 
what music peoplle choose to lis- 
ten to. Still, the music industry has 
made its rules clear. 

According to Webster s 
Dictionary, music is defined as 
“The science...of ordering 
sounds...to produce a composi- 
tion having unity and continuity.” 

The music industry is try- 
ing to find a reasonable policy 
regarding explicit content, so that 
there is greater unity and conti- 
nuity when music is sold. 


Not only do music 
stores have to be careful, so 
do local theaters. 

According to Dave 
Ball, house manager of the 
Embassy Theater in 
Ft. Wayne, “Parents have to 
use their better judgement. 
This is what they pay to see, 
that’s what they get.” 

True, theater doesn’t 
come with advisories and 
cautions. Still, parents must 
learn to use their better 

judgement on what their chil- 
dren listen to. Above all, 
teens need to use their judg- 


When is loud too loud? See how the law reads 


Local law enforcement shed light into the regulations governing noise ordinances in Ft. Wayne 


Jo Minnich 


The law states: “No 
person — shall 
play, use, oper- 
ate or permit to 


be played, wed “A true violation is 
any noise of unrea- 


or operated, any 
machine or de- 
vice for the pro- 


the device producing the 
sound.” 
This comes from sec- 


conviction thereof, shall be 


fined not less than $150 nor 


more than $500 for each of- 
fense. Each day any 
violation shall continue 
to constitute a separate 
offense.” 

Mike Bedwell 
of the Ft. Wayne police 
department emphasized, 


ducing orrepro- SONA b ] e VO | UME = “A true violation is any 
ducing of sound, noise of unreasonable vol- 
if it is located in heard from MOKe — umeheard ffommore than 
or on any of the 30 feet away.” 


following: 

(A) Any 
public property, 
including any 
public right-of- 
way, highway, 
building, side- 
walk, park or thoroughfare, 
if the sound generated is au- 
dible at a distance of 30 feet 
from its source. 

(B) Any motor ve- 
hicle on a public right-of- 
way, highway, or public 
space if the sound generqted 
at a distance of 30 feet from 


than 30 feet away.” 


-Fort Wayne police 
officer Mike Bedwell 


tion 96.05 of the Noise Con- 
trol Ordinance of Ft. Wayne. 
It basically states that if music 
is ina public place and can be 
heard 30 feet away, the police 
have the nght to fine you. 
The law continues: 

“Whoever violates any provi- 
sions of this chapter, upon 


The noise or- 
dinance doesn’t only 
prohibit loud music. It also 
applies to such things as 
lawnmowers and other 
loud machinery. The 
chapter on noise ordi- 
nances is not just to avoid nui- 
sances, but to protect our ears 
as well. 

“Loud is too loud 
when your ears ring and it’s 
hard to hear others,” said 
freshman Shawnna Yandell. 

By definition in the sci- 
ence and medical world, any 


noise over 85 decibelscanbe _ fined.” 
a hazard to the ears’ health. 
In other words, if someone 
has to raise his or her voice 
to be heard by someone, the 
noise is too loud and can 
pose a threat to hearing. 
Freshman Michael 
Donges said, “When every- 
thing is distorted and the 
singer gets a scratchy voice, 
it’s time to turn the tunes 


In short terms, citizens 
are entitled the nght to play mu- 
sic loud. But even then, loud has 
its limits, and police officers also 
have the right to hand outa fine. 

So before cranking up 
the music, think twice and be 
considerate of others. You may 
have to pay the price. 


down.” “Whoever 
A normal conversa- 5 
viola 
tion is held at 60 decibels. A Mas oy 
lawnmower is about 90 deci- provisions...shall 
bels. Eight hours of 90 deci- be fined no 


bels can cause hearing dam- 
age. However, any exposure 
to 140 decibels, such as gun- 
shots and firecrackers, not 
only causes immediate dam- 


less than $150 
nor more than 
$500 for each 


age but pain as well. 99 

Bedwell added, offense. 
“We get calls very often. On -excerpt from 
Fridays and Saturdays, we noise control ordi- 
get calls on loud parties. In nance of Fort 


Indiana, only fines are issued, 
but it really depends on the 
judge how much you are 
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MTV and making today’s artists famous 


James Stearley 


MTV. The name has 
been around for many years. 
But today, many claim that 
MTV is the force that is de- 
termiming who’s hot and who’s 
not. 

On the other hand, 
some argue that MTV hasn’t 
made any bands. It only 
helps promote them. 
So which is it? Is 
MTV too much ofa 
driving force? And if 
So, is this okay? 

“T don’t think 
that MTV makes bands 
popular. Bands made 
themselves popular, no one 
else does,” said freshman 
Billy Waters. 

Some say MTV has 
gone from rock videos around 
the clock when it first began, 
to mostly shows and little mu- 
sic. 

Waters added that 
this supposed switch caused 
him to quit viewing the regular 

MTYV station. He said he likes 
the new MTV 2 more because 


itshows more rock music. 


time. I would say it helps the 


Freshman Tiffany bands outa little, but not com- 


Brown saw the situation a_ pletely,” she said. 


couple different ways. 


“Tdon’treallyknowif does 


it makes them popular, but I 
watch MTV all 
tghite 


M T V 


focus on newly released mu- 
sic. For example, Total Re- 


quest Live (TRL) 
shows the latest top 
10 songs and vid- | 
eos. TRL host 
Carson Daly is an 
additional draw 
attracting extra 
viewers. Also, 
After Hours 
features non- 
stop music 
WiGeEOS, 
Tin @g e 
shows do 
play vid- 
eos, but 
some 
might 
argue 
that 
ts 
all 
the extra 
commentary from the 
hosts that is unnecessary. On 
the other hand, artists appear- 
ing on popular shows such as 
TRL are naturally going to re- 


ceive a greater response 
becasue of the popualrity of the 
show. 

Sophomore Josh 
Lurch believed that MTV had 
no influence on popularity. 

“T really don’t care 
what MTV does. I believe in 
underground music because 
bands have to work a lot harder 
to make it to the top. No, I do 
not believe MTV makes mu- 
sic popular. MTV didn’t write 
the bands’ music. They didn’t 
sing any of their songs, they just 
play them,” he said. 

“Everyone thinks 
MTV must be the ones that are 
taking them to the top, but re- 
ally the bands that sign with 
MTV arejust selling out.” 

Music lovers may 
come to the conclusion that 
MTV makes bands famous. 
But people like Lurch, or any- 
one else who never watch 
MTV, might say that MTV 
does not make bands famous. 
Their own appearance and 
songs make them famous. 


Stereotyping people by their music choices is unfair 


Charzel Davis 


“What in the world is 
that awful noise?” said fresh- 
man Mary Dexter, when de- 
scribing how adults react to 
teen’s music. 

“T can’t believe people 
are actually listening to that 
music, doesn’t it just hurt your 
ears?” said sophomore Jo 
Charity. 

Does society stereo- 
type people based upon the 
music they listen to? 

“Yes, of course they 
do,” said freshman Nastacia 
Hovis. “It just doesn’t make 
sense to me. I just don’t get it. 
Just because a person listens 
to rap music, they are automati- 
cally labeled as a thug. The 
people that listen to hard rock 
or hardcore music makes them 
bad, and the ones that listen to 
alternative or gothic makes 
them freaks.” 

When sophomore 
Mandi Harter talked about the 
situation, she replied differently. 

“No, I don’t believe 
you can be stereotyped or as 
others say, ‘given a bad name,’ 
just because of the type of mu- 
sic that you may listen to, the 
type of clothes you may wear, 


“but they 
don’t even 
know the 
person 
inside...” 


-senior TeQuita 
Booker 


or the type of 


you are, and that’s that. People 
think just because of the music 
they listen to, itmakes them dif- 
ferent,” she said. 


“Yes, people are /~ 


stereotyped, and it seems 

as ifit’s a part of society. ‘Z 
If someone were to lis- 
ten to gothic music, they 
would bea freak. Up 
and peppy music, 


AL 

television show el 

youmay watch. yy “ims\—ww" 
“How in 


the world can 
someone say who 

or what you are when 
they don’t even know 
you? What you listen to, 
watch, hear, and sometimes 
say cannot really determine 
what you are like as a person 
inside, or out.” 

Junior Jessica 
Clements agreed. “TI feel the 
music doesn’t have anything to 
do with what type of person 


then they’re labeled as a prep 
type of person,” added 
Clements. 


Senior TeQuita 


Booker said, “I don’t feel as if 


thepeopleare being ste- 
reotyped by 
aN the music. 
aR They may be 
Gf stereotyped 
fin 4 by clothing 
() or color. 
me ( “-Sror mye 
AlA people think 
= that all Afri- 
Co can-Ameri- 
cans are bad 
cS people, but 
they don’t 
even know the 


person inside. 
A lot of times, 
that person is 
missing out on 
the chance to 
have a cool 
friend, and 
maybe some- 
one can help 
them with a very 
big opportunity later 
on, or even now.” 
At Northrop, many 
claim that today’s society does 
stereotype teens. People may 
not even think or know they 
are doing it. Then, just when 
it’s least suspected, guess 


what? Someone is judging 
someone based on some ex- 
ternal appearance. And that’s 
just what stereotyping is. 


**How in 
the world 
can some- 
one say 
who or 
what you 
are when 
they don’t 
even know 
you?” 


-sophomore 
Mandi Harter 
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Rock ‘n roll not the only factor affecting drug use 


Different views on whether or not these two are really related 


Amelia Atwood 


When teens go to 
raves, concerts, and parties, 
what really does go on inside 
their head? Today, raves and 
concerts containing 
drugs and alcohol are 
targeted more towards 
younger age groups. Is 
this the music talking, or 
is this just today’s 
youth? 

Senior Carrie 
Clevenger said no. 

“T don’t think 
music influences people’s reac- 
tion to drugs. Drugs are out 
there. If you are naive enough 
to start using them because of 
a song, then you shouldn’t be 
allowed to cross the street.” 

Sophomore 
Germaine Lewis commented, 
“People do what they want. 
They do drugs because they 
want to. Music didn’t influence 
them.” 


Many claim music reflects violence 


Does music accu- 
rately reflect a 
generation 
plagued with vio- 
lence? 


Amber Happel 
Jessica Clements 


In recent years, many 
have claimed that there has 
been a startling change in the 
violence invading our American 
schools. This generation has 
graduated from schoolboy 
fights to big-boy guns leaving 
behind trails of death and grief. 

Many have questioned 
the reasons as to why we have 
been plagued with this violent 
behavior. The question then 
becomes: Who or what is to 
blame? 

Many people blame 
the parents for their busy lives 
and the lack of attention that 
children receive in their lives. 
Some people blame the kids 
themselves, and some people 
blame the music. 

Northrop junior 
Stephanie Michelle Shannon 
said, “Yes, I do believe that 
music has a negative influence 
over teens today. Like what 


Sophmore Nathan 
McDonald agreed. He said, 
“Music does not influence teens 
to do drugs, because whatever 
you want to do, the music is not 
going to change that, you will do 


what you want to do.” 
Recently, Jime magazine re- 
ported that “more and more 
teenagers start doing drugs ev- 
eryday because they are influ- 
enced by the way our commu- 
nity writes, reads, and talks 
about drug usage.” 
Some people have a 
hard time making a decision, like 
senior Sarah Harris. She com- 


they are hearing, some kids be- 
lieve it’s right to do exactly like 
what they are listening to.” 

For years, experts have 
been pondering the question on 
weather music breeds violence. 

Artists like Ozzy 
Osborne, Metallica, Eminem, 
and many others have all been 
blamed for today’s often rude 
and violent behavior. With their 
explicit words and often violent 
meanings, they have often been 
the scapegoat for bad behavior. 
Inmediareports, Eminem claims 
that his lyrics do not influence 
other peoples’ decisions, and 
that he is just making money and 
expressing himself. 

Today, in society, many 
believe that people get more out 
of their surroundings than out of 
the music they listen to. 

Sophomore Jennifer 
Keith said, “Violence is every- 
where and we could be getting 
it from there (the everyday envi- 
ronment).”” 

Junior Timothy Raines 
disagreed on the question of 
whether music is a negative in- 
fluence. 

“People just turn it 
around and that is what makes it 
violent,” he said. 

But not everybody 
agreed with this statement. 


mented, “It just depends on 
what kind of music you listen to. 
Some do have an effect and 
some don’t.” 

Junior Nicole Moran 
said, “If it’s total trash then it 


“More and more teenagers start doing drugs 
every day because they are influenced by the way 
our community writes, reads, and talks about 
drug usage.” --Time magazine 


might, but not normally because 
it’s not like the music is telling 
you to get high.” 

While some may think 
music is influencing children to 
only do drugs, others say sex is 
apart of the picture too. Accord- 
ing to freshman Christina Maurer, 
this is the case. 

“Tt (music) doesn’t make 
you want to do drugs. It causes 


Northrop sociology 
teacher Twyla Kendrick said, 
“Yes, I believe music does in- 
fluence violence, but it does not 
have to.” 

Sophomore Leslie But- 
ler agreed with Raines’ answer. 
She added, “I don’t think music 
has anything to do with the way 
teens present themselves, it’s 
other issues in their lives that 
bring out the bad in people.” 

The director of 
Northrop’s conflict mediation 
program, Earl Robinson, 
countered, “I do believe 
that music influences be- 
havior. So I believe 
that ifyou have those 


feelings and be- * “CE? 
havior, then it o -*M ‘A 
lw 


does influences | ( 


” 


you. \ LS : 
iT), ba eeay 4 
thoughts and feel- | \ ars 
: \ > 
ingsofthesepeople |“ <> 
~~ y S 


reflect the many 
opinions in today’s 
society. 


people to have more sex.” 

“J think we blame mu- 
sic for our drug problems in- 
stead of looking at the other 
problems in life,” said senior 
Josh Wnight. 

Maybe 
thoughts merely need 
redirection--to what 
people are might be 
doing wrong, not who 
is to blame. 

Although 
people may not see 
music as the only fac- 
tor with drug use, they 
still may think the songs are a 
reflection of the artists’ own 
drug use. Here, song lyrics 
may contain drug references. 

Consider sophomore 
Ian Smith’s perspective. 

“Actually, [think drugs 
influence music. But not in the 
way media thinks. Drugs affect 
a part of the brain that causes 
a second thought of reality. 


Looking at reality in this per- 
spective causes surreality. 
Musicians who use this, or 
even have a mental illness, 
leave a residue in their mu- 
Sic 

Junior Kennita 
Clinton thought the music 
does not influence the teens. 
She said, “People should be 
responsible for their own 
decisions and music 
shouldn’t have to do with it.” 

Junior Amanda 
Robbins agreed, “If you’re 
going to do drugs you’re go- 
ing to do it no matter what 
kind of music you decide to 
listen to.” 

Nobody really 
knows if it is the music, art- 
ist, or the teens themselves 
that have the biggest influ- 
ence on drug use. Still, the 
results can be drastic and 
the habits even harder to 
break. 


among generation X 


Why do so many teens 
feel the need to act out in more 
violent ways com- 


pared to the many a 


generations be- 
fore them? It, 
mayormay /,» 


not be a e ie 
song (= 
away. “S48 
EE: 
gv} 
(rend = 
oa 
AE 
{ , 
VY if 
/ 
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“That’s my girlfriend screamin’ in the trunk...I just tied her up. 
See I ain’t like you cause if she suffocates she’ll suffer more, and 


then she’ll die too.” 


-Eminem, from “Stan” off the Marshall Mather’s LP. Lyrics like 
these have come under fire for being too violent, graphic, or obscene. 
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Top teen artists set bad examples 


Staff editorial 

Britney Spears, Marilyn 
Manson, Eminem: Big names 
in music; popular with teens. 

Children ages 6-17 are 
looking up more and more to 
teen artists like these. Unfortu- 
nately, these artists have be- 
come bad influences, and even 
poorer role models. 

When children listen to 
or view their favorite perform- 
ers, they are probably not think- 
ing that of what may be harm- 
ing them. They might be think- 
ing how cool the artist is, or 
how attractive the artist looks. 

Over the past three 
years, the change in style seems 


to be growing more outra- 
geous. Stores are displaying 
clothes that artists wear in their 
videos, and the outfits seem to 
get skimpier every day. Teen 
girls, for example, may buy 
such outfits because they want 
to dress sexy and be noticed. 
When an artist performs, 
image is important. They want 
to impress their fans. And they 
seek to give fans what they as- 
sume they want. Here, artists 
may claim they merely reflect 
their audiences rather than in- 
fluencing them negatively. 
Regardless of what 
people think, artists still have 
an overall powerful influence 


on youth. For example, a 14- 
year-old may wear skimpy or 
grunge clothing, body art, and 
display wild behavior because 
he saw a lead singer this way 
at a concert the weekend prior. 

Then there’s lyrics to 
consider. Eminem’s song 
“Stan” gives teens the wrong 
impression about dealing with 
problems. This song is full of 
obsessive behavior which leads 
to violence. Some of Eminem’s 
other songs contain offensive 
lyrics toward homosexuals, and 
many depict murdering people, 
such as his mother. 

Marilyn Manson’s music 
is accused of displaying anti- 


Christian messages. For ex- 
amples, in “Disposable Teens,” 
teens are encouragement to go 
against their own faith. 

In addition, Britney 
Spears seems to use more than 
music to appeal to teens. her 
videos are filled with sexy 
looks and her body language. 
It seems she is telling teenage 
girls, especially, that it is okay 
to dress like her. 

Today’s top artists need 
to realize the impact they have 
on young people. Whether they 
like it or not, they are role mod- 
els. Just as much, teens need to 
stand on their own two feet and 
not be so easily swayed. 


Is today’s music corrupting Americans’ sense of good morals? 


Brennon Plotner 


It’s a multi-billion dollar industry with more power and persuasion 
than most people suspect. It influences our lives, our children, and our 
culture. But the innocence is gone. 

I know of teenagers that do not want to be like the former President. 
They think that adultery is wrong. They want to be like their heroes, the 
wealthy, powerful and controversial rock and roll stars. Seventies rocker 
Rick James once told People magazine that in a single year he spent no 
less than a million dollars on booze, women, cars and cocaine. 

The current, largely amoral condition of our media negatively in- 
fluences the behavior of both children and adults. Consider movies and 
TV as an example. A number of studies have shown that the sex and vio- 
lence in these mediums is harmful. When was the last time you watched a 
movie where one of the characters was seriously injured and thought the 
act was funny? Situations like this are evidence of the desensitization of 
Americans morals and ethics. 

In the “50s, rebellion, sex, drugs and violence were still largely in 
the closet. There was a lot more respect for people, for authority, and the 
church. Having a child out of wedlock was a disgrace, as was being on 
welfare. Kids, for the most part, respected their parents, the police and 
school authorities. Music was relatively innocent. And it was more fun. 

So often as a people and a culture, it seems we no longer care 
about moral absolutes because we deny that there is even such a thing as 
absolute truth. We only care about what is convenient. We care about money, 
weekends, and fun, but not much else. Apart from many conservative 
Christians, and others with a spiritual or social conscience, most people 
do not even seem to care that our culture is collapsing right before our 
eyes. 

Today, Americans find kids actually killing other kids in school— 
not to mention killing their parents at home. This is further evidence that 
people’s morals have been corrupted. 

Sexual sovereignty is everywhere, and so are drugs and violence. 
Actually, the drastic change in our culture in one short generation is no 
less absurd than it is appalling. We seem outraged at the more sensational 
crimes, but we have also become hardened. Many people just seem to give 
in to trends, too tired or unconcerned to do anything about it. 

Thankfully, many others do not. 


Kenny Kline 


“T am a sniper, always hit the mark. Paid assassin, working after 
dark....” 

Lyrics like these from the metal band Megadeath are listened to 
more than ever, blurring the line between fantasy and reality. During the 
last half century, music has come under attack more and more for its sub- 
ject matter and messages. 

Remember the old-fashioned practice of courting, getting to know 
a female and her family before dating has long since been forgotten. Nowa- 
days, people are very casual and nonchalant in their dating habits. Times 
and customs have changed, and so has music. We need to understand this. 

Violence and sex in music has always been under attack, from the 
“blasphemous” acts done by such names as Marylin Manson, along with 
the undeniably sexual acts of Britney Spears. One is forced to raise the 
question: Is there a correlation between listening to music with no socially 
redeeming values, and acting out violent acts? 

Music has been used as a scapegoat for violent activity now more 
than ever, thanks in part to the recent severity of school violence. In a 
feeble attempt to create an answer, the mainstream media decided that 
since these kids listen to violent music, then act out violence, then the 
music must be to blame. 

The sad fact is that the recent outbreak in school violence would 
have happened regardless of what Eminem told you in his lyrics. Rock ‘n 
roll has been chastised for its edgy image and against-the-norm attitude 
on life, yet society went on. After a few years, more callous and obscene 
acts came along, and they, too, created much scandal and havoc. 

Today, Eminem rules over the charts and performs at the Grammy’s 
with Elton John, yet he is one of the most violent artists ever seen by the 
mainstream. 

People who cite violent music as a reason for violent behavior 
should look at the cases when audiences still listen yet are able to lead 
good lives. The: fact of the matter is people, whether young or old, are 
going to act a certain way, not because music told them to, but because of 
the way they were brought up. I was brought up to know the difference 
between realistic violence and fantasy violence. 

Yes, some music may glorify violence and bad behavior, but do 
we have to listen? Our society is a violent one. Yes, we seem to be losing 
our morals in exchange for personal freedom. But, music hasn’t corrupted 
us. Perhaps, in our attempt to be more liberated, we’ve corrupted music. 


